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FACT-FINDING IN CHINA 
The Chinese Government Bureau of Economic Information 


By D. K. Lieu 
Chief of Investigation Department 


Mr. Liew has just published a volume in English on “China's Industries and Finance.” 


The Bureau of Economic Information was established by the Chinese 
Government about eight years ago, for the purpose of collecting and dissem- 
jnating economic information about China. At the beginning there were 
only two men running a small office in Peking, and the work consisted of 
assembling available information from various sources, putting it together 
and writing it up as special articles for publication in the newspapers. Soon, 
when more funds were available, the Bureau began to collect its own 
information and publish its own bulletin. As Shanghai is the most import- 
fant industrial, commercial and financial center of the country, a branch 
office was established there, and special agents were stationed in other large 
cities. As the publication work can be more easily explained, it will be 
taken up first. 

The Bureau has two periodical publications in English and one in Chinese. 
The former are the Chinese Economic Bulletin, issued once every week, and 
the Chinese Economic Monthly, now called the Chinese Economic Journal. 
= While the English publications contain economic information about China 
only, because they are for foreign readers who do not need a Chinese 
Government Bureau to supply them with foreign information, the Chinese 
publication deals with both Chinese and foreign economic topics for the 
reference of our own people. Statistics are given as far as possible in 
‘connection with all topics, in these publications, but sometimes special 
statistical supplements are issued on particular subjects. Special economic 
studies are also published in a separate series, which so far includes two 
books and four pamphlets. 

Although dissemination of economic information is done mainly through 
the publications, the Bureau also undertakes to answer inquiries from 
responsible individuals and organizations. Over 1,200 inquiries have been 
received and answered by the Peking and Shanghai offices so far. A classi- 
E fication of the inquiries handled by the Peking office during 1926 (the 
1927 inquiries have not yet been classified) shows that there were 12 
inquiries on transportation, 18 on mining, 28 on agriculture, 40 on industries, 
18 on labor, prices and cost of living, 14 on trade, 8 on public finance, 
11 on currency and the money market, 30 on unclassified topics—altogether 
179 inquiries. This work is done by the Investigation Department. 
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Training Investigators 


By far the principal work of the Department is the collecting of infoy. 
mation through its investigators and the conducting of economic research by 
its specialists. These will be taken up one by one. At first the invest. 
gators were stationed in the large cities, but later it was found that this 
did not give them the kind of training desired. Each investigator had , 
tendency to become interested in one particular line and assume an entirely 
local point of view. He knew very little beyond the city limits, while the 
Bureau wanted to know in what relation the city stood to the surrounding 
districts in trade or finance. Consequently a trial was made in sending 
some of them travelling through the province or in different provinces, ang 
the plan was so successful that the Bureau now keeps three men travelling 
all the time, while other investigators are also being shifted from place ty 
place. 

Another way of training the investigators is to call them up to the head- 
quarters of the Department, and assign them subjects for investigation which 
they have not been able to handle well. Special questionnaires are prepared 
for them, and if the information obtained is not the kind desired, sugges. 
tions are given them at the daily conferences as to what it should consist of 
and how it is to be obtained. The way of approaching various kinds of 
informants, the methods of drawing out information from them, the criteria 
by which the accuracy of such information is to be judged, etc., are ex- 
plained to the investigators at the conferences. They are also trained in 
observing details, and checking up information with observation. Persona 
visits to factories and workshops are always required when the subject under 
investigation concerns manufacturing industries. Similarly with many other 
subjects. 


The investigators are mostly returned students or Chinese college gradu- 
ates. At present the Department is planning to add three or four new 
investigators to its staff, and Chinese colleges with special economics depart: 
ments have been asked to recommend their graduates for appointment. 
These will be first trained at the headquarters of the Department, which is 
temporarily shifted to Shanghai because this city offers more opportunities 
for investigation than Peking. Those who show proficiency during the 
training will be sent out to their different posts, or sent traveling in certain 
regions. As different provinces have different dialects, especially in the 
south, natives of these provinces will be preferred in making appointments 
to their posts, and the presence of relatives and friends of the candidates 
at their posts will also mean much help to them in carrying on their work. 


Land and Industry 


The subjects for investigation are more varied than is indicated by the 
classification of inquiries mentioned some paragraphs back. The invest 
gators are required to report all current economic developments in their tert- 
tories, and in addition make systematic studies of existing economic contl- 
tions. 

For instance, in studying agriculture, the investigator is given two 
questionnaires, one on agricultural statistics and the other on agriculturd 
institutions and conditions. The former includes the acreage of land under 
cultivation, the yield of principal crops per mow (Chinese measure, about 
6% mow to the acre), the quantity of each crop produced, the number of 
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farming families, the size of holdings, the quantities of cereals and other 
products exported to other districts, etc. 

For the latter, the questionnaire aims at finding out the land tenure 
system, the relation between the farmer and the farm laborer, the presence 
B..d organization of farm labor exchanges, the local customs concerning the 
sale and mortgage of land, facilities of rural credit, mode of living of the 
agricultural population, the by-products of the farmers, productive employ- 
ment of the farmer’s wives and daughters, etc. 

Other questionnaires are for handicraft and modern manufacturing in- 
dustries, trade, mining, communications, currency, banking, the money 
market, manual labor, labor strikes, retail prices, cost of living, weights and 
measures, public finance, etc. Each subject usually has more than one 
questionnaire. Under communications, for instance, there are three ques- 
tionnaires dealing with public roads, long distance motor transportation, 
and inland and coastal navigation respectively. Railway statistics are already 
collected by the Ministry of Communications. 

Besides cooperating with college professors in conducting economic re- 
searches, the Department has itself undertaken certain lines of research. 
A special study of retail prices of articles in daily use by the working class 
Bin Peking was started in February, 1926, and in December of the same 
year the scope was extended to include many more articles with the codpera- 
tion of many more retail stores. Since then Dr. Ta Chen, Chief Statistician 
of the Bureau, has been put in charge of this study. Similar records are 
kept for Mukden and Shanghai prices, but as the articles in these cities were 
chosen by the local investigators according to written instructions, their 
selection was not as careful as was done in Peking, where Dr. Chen and 
the writer of this article had made a thorough study of the articles them- 
selves. As the headquarters of the Department is now in Shanghai, the 

Shanghai list will soon be revised. 


The Status of Strikes 


In conjunction with a travelling investigator who has studied the agri- 
cultural conditions in many provinces, and with the help of a few assistants, 
the writer has collected much statistical data on Chinese land cultivation 
and rice production, both by direct investigation and by reference to 
historical and official records, as well as similar studies by others in par- 
ticular areas. An article has just been finished on the statistics of farm 
land, but the study is still being carried on with a view to revising the 
figures when more data is available, especially through the investigation 
of the travelling men. Similarly, the rice production study is nearly finished 
so far as book material is concerned, but further investigation may modify 
f the conclusions. Like the retail price study, these two topics will be the 
subjects of prolonged research. 

Another prolonged study is Dr. Chen’s article on labor strikes in China 
during the last nine years. Dr. Chen had collected strike data from news- 
papers for the last eight years, and published his study in the Tsing Hua 
College Journal. In 1927, when he became connected with the Bureau as 
well, the investigators of the Department were instructed to collect strike 
data for him in order to bring the study up to date. In fact, as there are 
more strikes in Shanghai than in most other cities, the Shanghai office of 
the Bureau has been making monthly records of strikes for over a year, and 
this material is now also embodied in Dr. Chen’s study. The result is the 
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article on “Strikes in China During the Last Nine Years”, published in 
three issues of the Journal, and now available in pamphlet form. The work 
will be continued in the future. 


Research studies in other subjects have also been published from time 
to time in the Monthly and the Journal, although they are not made cop. 
tinuous. It is either because the subject has a limited scope, or addition, 
data is too slight to make further study at present worth while. However 
as all kinds of data are being collected by the investigators, it will be Dose 
sible in the future to revise many of the brief studies already published, 


The Bureau now has over thirty members on the staff. Besides the 
Investigation Department, it has a General Affairs Departme.t which takes 
charge of the Chinese publication, and a number of translators and typists 
under the Acting Director who is also Editor-in-Chief of the English 
translations. 


THE INSTITUTE AND BUSINESS 


Interesting as an indication of widening the cross section of American 
cooperation with the Institute of Pacific Relations, is one outcome of the 
convention of the Western Division of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, held in Honolulu February 8 to 10 last. 


The various sectional divisions of the U. S. Chamber at their mid-year 


meetings make recommendations to the annual Spring conference of the 
National Chamber on various important matters. Because Western business 
men, here on the Pacific rim, have much to say as to whether Pacific 
relations are to be friendly and constructive or the opposite, it is somewhat 
significant that this division of the nation’s business organization should 
have passed a recommendatory resolution endorsing the work of the 
Institute of Pacific-Relations and asking the codperation of business groups 
in the furtherance of its aims. 


The main opening address of the session was made by Cheser Rowell 
of California, who had been invited to speak on “Social Relations Around 
the Pacific.” Mr. Rowell, well-known journalist and lecturer, was a mem- 
ber of both Honolulu conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and 
he prefaced his address, which was masterly in character, by reference to 
the Institute and its work in the field he was describing. His presentation 
was given an ovation at its close. 


In the discussion which followed Mr. Philip J. Fay, President of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and enthusiastic member of the 
American group of the Institute, and Mr. Alfred C. Elkinton, big business 
man of Berkeley, California and a member of the 1927 Institute conference, 
both spoke briefly in recognition of the value of the Institute’s work and 
future plans. It was as an outcome of this that the resolution above refer- 
red to was later presented and endorsed at the final meeting. 


On February 10 a small group of Institute Advisory Committee members 
and visiting delegates to the Chamber of Commerce convention, met 
together at luncheon to acquaint national officials of the Chamber, here 
from Washington, D. C., with the nature and aims of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 
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“GENEVA, THE HONOLULU OF EUROPE” 


Mr. Frank C. Atherton, Treasurer of the Pacific Council and one of 
the founders of the Institute of Pacific Relations, returned home to 
Honolulu on February 15 after a six months’ absence in Europe and the 
United States. 

On February 17 Mr. Atherton told members of the Hawaii Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, assembled at lunch in the Pacific Club, 
something of his impressions of international affairs gained from this 
extended tour. 

Outstanding among those impressions were the ones made at Geneva 
by the functioning of the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Office. Mr. Atherton made three visits to Geneva, one in company with 
Mr. J. Merle Davis, General Secretary of the Institute. Through the good 
ofices of Mr. H. R. Cummings of the League Information Service, who 
was present at the July Institute Conference, and Mr. Ken Harada, son of 
Dr. Tasuku Harada of the University of Hawaii, Mr. Atherton was 
enabled to visit sessions of the League assembly. Sir Eric Drummond, 
Mr. Yotaro Sugimura, Under-Secretary for Japan, and Dame Crowder of 
the Humanitarian Division were especially helpful in opening up contacts 
and opportunities for study. 

Mr. Atherton found Sir Eric Drummond well informed on the Institute 
of Pacific Relations and exceedingly interested in its future. The League 
has so far been largely confined to the exigencies of the European tinder- 
box, and is glad to see the formation of a special Pacific-area group with 
which it may cooperate, 

In discussing the functioning of the League Secretariat, Mr. Atherton 
noted that research workers were scarce and research projects somewhat 
difficult of achievement, due to the fact that the League is an agency of 
governments. He felt that in this respect the position of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations might be considered more advantageous since, because 
of its unofficial nature, it is able to attract individual experts and to do inde- 
pendent research work. 


Sir Eric Drummond, Mr. Atherton said, made in the course of their 
interviews several pointed suggestions for the Institute out of his own 
experience with the League. One related to location and one related to 
program. The Institute would make a grave mistake, he felt, to consider 
locating permanent headquarters in any national capital or large city. 
The League’s preservation, he felt, was in no small measure due to the 
wisdom of having kept it out of the turmoil of capitals and out of big 
industrial centers in which it might have been swallowed up. 


Regarding program, Sir Eric had this suggestion—that the formal 
agenda of any given conference be limited to three or four major subjects, 
selected at least a year in advance to insure adequate preparation; that 
the first week of the conference be devoted to consideration of these desig- 
nated subjects, and the second week be left open for problems of more 
immediate nature. This plan, he has discovered, obviates overcrowding, 
adequate consideration, and the danger of the minute preparation on 
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important questions being altogether shelved in favor of hot issues of the 
moment. 


Mr. Atherton mentioned the fact that though the League meetings ar 
universally described as “wide open,” there is an infinite amount of impor- 
tant and delicate detail which is transacted privately in committees nj 
councils and only given the brief final stamp in public assembly. There 
is much about the working of the League to corroborate the wisdom oj 
privacy and frankness in discussion, Mr. Atherton feels. 


The International Labour Office and its philosophy and functioning 
made a vivid impression upon Mr. Atherton. He found it doing a grea 
deal toward achieving enlightenment on obscure industrial problems of the 
world and on world relations in the field of labour. Both this agency 
and the League, he feels, are making great progress, trying to get down 
to fundamental realities and to the doing of constructive work. This 
must be a naturally slow process; it can be nothing but experimental, 
learning by its own experiments; but that it is the most hopeful experi- 
ment involving world sanity and world welfare seems to him incon- 
trovertible. 


On the subject of the United States and the League, Mr. Atherton said 
that his investigation had not convinced him that it was yet time for that 
nation to enter its councils. The League is still, he feels, concerned pri- 
marily with the problems of Europe. In that area there are still old 
feuds which the United States should have no finger in deciding. In 
addition he believes the mass of Americans still too provincial-minded, too 
typically inland-dvellers, to participate intelligently in such a super-gov- 
ernment. He thinks they need first more education in world affairs. Their 
own life interests incline them more naturally toward Pacific problems, 
Activity in the Institute of Pacific Relations, it may be inferred from 
Mr. Atherton’s talk, might serve as such a school for America. Eventual- 
ly, however, America cannot evade taking her place in the world. 


In London Mr. Atherton visited Mr. Lionel Curtis, Malcolm McDon- 
ald, and young William Astor, all of whom were in Honolulu last July. 
Mr. Curtis expressed himself, he said, as more deeply concerned than 
ever in the potential influence of the Institute. 


“The business men of America, too,” Mr. Atherton said, “are waking 
up to their international responsibility and problems, and are of the 
opinion that the United States should do her part, along with other 
nations, in the interests of peace. We do not agree with the recent 
utterances of Admiral Plunkett, who says that history proves we cannot 
escape war unless we be worms and hide in our worm holes. 


“I myself do not believe that war is inevitable. I believe mankind 
can yet prove itself big enough to live together harmoniously as nations; 
just as we have proved it possible within cities, outlawing the traditional 
practices of feudal hatreds. It means understanding each other instead 
of suspecting each other. This is one of the things that the Institute 
of Pacific Relations in its unofficial field, and the League in its own, ate 
trying to do. 

“It costs $5,000,000 a year to finance the League. About one-sixth 
the cost of a battleship. There is not much question as to the compara 
tive values of the two expenditures!” 
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KNOWLEDGE AND THE FATE OF NATIONS 
How They Are Interwoven 


By James G. McDonatp 


Chairman Ezecutive Board 
Foreign Policy Ass’n. of America 


“Realizing the wastefulness of possible duplication of effort among various 
organizations, the Foreign Policy Association constantly endeavors to integrate 
its activities with those of other groups working in the field of international 
relations.” 


Nowadays, when skillful propaganda from all sides floods in upon the 


themselves to the dissemination of impartial data on international affairs. 
One of these is the Foreign Policy Association, an American organization 
which recently celebrated its ninth birthday. It has no formula to impose, 
Fno special interest to serve, and no postulate of government it wishes 
adopted. 


It is made up of men and women who are interested in developing in 
the United States an informed public opinion on foreign affairs. They are 
convinced that the interests of the United States are inseparably bound up 
with those of the world outside, and that the interplay of policies in Europe, 
the Far East, and Latin America inevitably affect the policies of the State 
Department in Washington. 


The Association has developed since 1918 from a small local organiza- 
tion, with a staff of five, to a national organization employing nearly 40 full 
time workers at its headquarters office in New York City. It has over 8,000 
members in the 48 states of the Union and in 18 foreign countries. Four- 
teen branch associations have been organized in as many leading cities of 
the United States. Recently a bureau of information and service was estab- 
lished in Washington. Important foreign contacts provide direct informa- 
tion from abroad. 


The F. P. A. encourages complete freedom of opinion among its mem- 
bers. In the rare cases when it seems advisable to urge specific policies on 
the Government, it is the policy of the Executive Board to submit the matter 
to the membership for referendum before any action is taken. The 
Executive Board recognizes that individual members reserve the right to dis- 
sent from any conclusions and recommendations which it may adopt. Ac- 
cordingly, the membership of the Association includes people of sharply 
divergent opinions, although in general it may be broadly classified as liberal 
and progressive in its attitude. To quote from an Association statement: 
“The only requirement for membership is a willingness to face facts and an 
interest in foreign affairs.” And one might add, perhaps, that annual dues 
are very small. 
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Recognizing the need for a background against which citizens may {ory 
independent and accurate judgments on international events, the efforts ¢; 
the Association are directed toward the creation of a wider interes ; 
foreign affairs, to the end that this interest may result in closer individual 
attention to international problems. 


This interest is stimulated in several ways. The lively discussion mee. 
ings held during the winter season in New York and the 14 cities wher 
the Assocaition has its branches are perhaps its most popular functions, 4) 
each of the gatherings a single important subject of international interes 
is presented by able and authoritative spokesmen of opposed views, and afte, 
the addresses the meeting is open to questions and discussion from the floor 
The New York luncheon discussions are broadcast over a network of ragip 
stations, thereby reaching a very large audience. The stenographic repors 
of many of these discussions are reprinted afterward and sent to all the 
members. 


The Association has perhaps gained its widest reputation from the im. 
partial character of its publications, which are for the most part prepared 
by the Research Department of the Association. A weekly News Bulletin 
sent free to all members, briefly summarizes and comments upon the mos 
important international news each week. The Association also issues }i- 
weekly on a subscription basis, longer, carefully prepared studies known a 
the Information Service. It is used today by the editors of most of the 
newspapers in the United States having a circulation of more than 10,00) 
by professors, students, lecturers, business men, bankers, libraries, ministers, 
writers and others who are helping to shape public opinion. Each number 
gives the factual background of a current international question, without 
argument or special pleading. Supplements to the Information Service, ix 
the form of more comprehensive studies, are also issued every three or 
four months, and are sent free to the members. 


Recently the Association organized a Washington Bureau. At present 
it is very modest, requiring only the part time of one of our regular men- 
bers of the staff. None the less, it is already a valuable contact with the 
State Department and the Washington correspondents. We hope that, 
always honest in purpose, it will grow and become a vital and trusted 
service for the statesmen on the Hill who may find need occasionally, a 
least, for factual data to supplement their own researches. 


Realizing the wastefulness of possible duplication of effort among vat 
ous organizations, the Foreign Policy Association constantly endeavors 10 
integrate its activities with those of other groups such as the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, in the field of international relations. 


Our task is to make it a little easier for our democracy to know some: 
thing more about the underlying factors which for good or ill are weaving 
the fate of America into the warp and woof of the fate of all mankind. 
In short, everything that the Foreign Policy Association is now doing ané 
everything that it plans to do is based on the belief that Elihu Root wa 
right when he said, “A democracy which undertakes to control its ow! 
foreign relations ought to know something about the subject.” 
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THE STAFF ABROAD 
Travel Notes from the Orient 


From Tsingtao on January 15th, Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research Secretary 
{ the Institute, writes something of his travels and contacts while on his 
Oriental study tour. 


After the first fortnight of December, which he spent in Tokyo, and 
another week given over to Kyoto and Osaka, the remainder of Dr. Cond- 
jife’s time since then has been used in China. 


The brief period in Japan was taken up with meeting various mem- 
bers of the Institute group and consulting with the Executive Committee 
concerning the development of a research program. The Research Com- 
mittee of the Japanese Group was at that time in process of reconstruction, 
and nothing more than a discussion of preliminary plans was possible. The 
study of population in relation to land utilization was indicated as the 
frst project on the part of the Japanese Group, Professor Nasu having 
been asked to work out a scheme for undertaking it. Dr. Condliffe 
speaks of his interest in the large research bureau which has been estab- 
lished in the Bank of Japan, under the governance of Junnosuke Inouye. 


In China Dr. Condliffe’s major activity has been that of visiting uni- 
yersities and other institutions in order to see what work is being carried 
Bon in the nature of research. Following an initial executive committee 
meeting in Shanghai late in December, called by Dr. David Z. T. Yui 
and Mr. L. T. Chen, at which there occurred a preliminary discussion con- 
cerning research methods in China, Dr. Condliffe had subsequent meetings 
with several groups in Shanghai to consider possibilities of specific re- 
search projects. 


At the various universities in Central China Dr. Condliffe found cen- 
siderable of interest. Shanghai, Nanking, Hankow, and Hongkong in South 
China, were a part of his itinerary. He speaks of material on the geology 
and topography of China, particularly of the little-known sections of the 
North and Northwest, which has been gathered at the Shanghai Baptist 
B College by Mr. G. B. Cressey, professor of Geology there—material which 
has so far been very little known in any scientific way. Dr. Herman Liu, 
interested and well-known in international projects of various sorts, had 
at that time just become president of the College. St. John’s University, 
still partially closed, and Kuanghua University, both in Shanghai, were 
likewise visited. 


University Research 


The University of Nanking, concerning which Dr. Condliffe wrote at 
some length in the sketch of Nanking printed in the February News 
Bulletin, claimed much of his attention. This University was originally 
a missionary institution, but is now under the control of a Chinese presi- 
Fdent, Dr. Chen Yu-Kwan, and a Board of which a majority are Chinese. 
In the College of Agriculture of this institution Dr. Condliffe found that 
studies in land utilization, population, food consumption and standards of 
living have been carried on for many years, directly along the lines which 
were discussed at the Institute’s last July Conference. He is very hopeful 
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of developing cooperation with the heads of this college in the Valuable 
work they are doing. 

Spending Christmas and New Year with Professor Hinton at Hong. 
kong, Dr. Condliffe saw a great deal of the University there. He speaks 
of its strong medical school, with exceptional opportunities and materi 
for vital research. He mentions Dr. Shellshear, professor of Anatomy, why 
is a graduate of the School of Medicine, University of Sydney, and jg 
endeavoring to effect codperation between the two universities. Dr, Shel}. 
shear’s research has been chiefly upon the anatomical structure of the 
brain, and his studies have led him to note definitely the physical diffe. 
ences between the Chinese brains on which he is working, and the norm 
European brain. Dr. Earl, professor of Physiology, has been conducting 
studies in metabolism for some years. He has recently been appointed 
Director of the new Lester Medical Research Institute in Shanghai, anj 
plans to continue his special studies there. Both these lines of investig.. 
tiony Dr. Condliffe feels, may lead ultimately to results of very greg 
interest to the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Another interesting field of investigation, to which Dr. Condliffe 
directs attention, lies in the economic and political problems presented by 
the relations between Chinese communities scattered through Indo-China, 
the Straits Settlements and Java, and the Chinese homeland. Many of the 
students at the University of Hongkong are from the Chinese residents in 
these more southerly spots, and Professor Hinton would like to use his 
graduate economic students, who are now scattered throughout that area, 
for the accumulation of data on these interesting projects. Certain of 
Professor Hinton’s students are already engaged in research into problems 
of Pacific shipping, especially the trade of Hongkong. 

While in the south, Dr. Condliffe also visited Lingnan University near 
Canton, formerly Canton Christian College, but now administered by the 
Government. Though attractively situated and well equipped with buildings, 
this university, Dr. Condliffe reports, has suffered somewhat as a result 
of labor troubles and financial difficulties. He found promising work 
started at the College of Agriculture and the newer College of Sericulture, 
but this work has been seriously affected by the failure of Canton Gov- 
ernment funds. 


Government Statistics 


Dr. Condliffe speaks especially highly of the Chinese Government Bureau 
of Economic Information, whose chief office has recently been temporarily 
transferred from Peking to Shanghai, and whose Director of Investigation, 
Mr. D. K. Lieu, was exceedingly helpful to him in many ways. Mr. Lieu 
called a special meeting of the Chinese Economic Society to confer with 
Dr. Condliffe. Readers of the News Bulletin will find in the same issue 
a valuable article by Mr. Lieu on the organization and work of the Buréau 
which he helps direct. 

In Nanking Dr. Condliffe saw something of the statistical work being 
done by the Chinese Maritime Customs and the Bureau of Markets, which 
latter has been set up by the Ministry of Finance of the Nanking Gov- 
ernment. This Bureau is undertaking an extensive study of wholesale and 
retail prices and living costs, and is codperating with the China Founda- 
tion in an investigation into standards of living. Through members of the 
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Bureas Dr. Condliffe also came into contact with the new Commission 
which has been set up to study tariff laws and schedules in preparation 
for the time when tariff autonomy shall prevail in China. 


In Hankow, the Director of the ex-British Concession, Dr. L. M. 
Chang, and Mr. Arnold Porter, the British Consul there, were of aid to 
Dr. Condliffe and gave him documents concerning the working of the 
Chen-O’Malley Agreement, by which the concession was restored to China. 


In Shanghai Dr. Condliffe was able to secure from the authorities of 
the Shanghai Municipal Council the Council’s report for the last five years 
together with other documents relating to its work. He was also able, 
through the courtesy of Mr. J. W. Fraser, to have access to the informa- 
tion and evidence collected by the Child Labor Commission. 


Re-organization of the China Group is under way, Dr. Condliffe re- 
ports, and the committee is being strengthened by the addition of several 
strong research men. Before leaving Shanghai after his return from 
Hongkong, Dr. Condliffe was occupied with the National Council in 
putting certain research projects then under consideration by the China 
group into practical shape. 

At the time of writing Dr. Condliffe was at Tsingtao, en route to 
Peking via Tsinan and Tientsin. In Peking he expected to meet several 
old friends and members of the summer Conference and to visit the 
universities, proceeding thence to Dairen, Mukden, Fusan and Japan. 


RESEARCH UNDER WAY 
With the American Group 


Following its policy of cooperation with established research organiza- 
tions, the Institute of Pacific Relations referred certain of the proposed 
research projects assembled by the Research Committee during the 1927 
Conference, to the Social Science Research Council of America. 


Dr. Harold G. Moulton, Chairman of the Council’s Committee on 
Problems and Policy, has informed the Chairman of the Pacific Council 
of the Institute, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, that two projects have been 
approved and funds made available for their inauguration. 


The two projects in question are: (1) Trend of Population in Eastern 


Dr Moulton’s letter states that the institutions or agencies which have 
been designated to carry out these projects have been informed of the 
availability of funds and requested to submit plans and budgets for carry- 
ing out the researches. 


In approving the projects the Advisory Committee of the Council 
stated that they felt the Institute of Pacific Relations had hereby opened 
up a field for very fruitful investigation. 
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PACIFIC COUNCIL 


F. W. Eggleston, Australia 

Sir Robert L. Borden, Canada. 

David Z. T. Yui, China. 

Junnosuke Inouye, Japan. 

Sir James Allen, New Zealand. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States, Chairman. 
Frank C. Atherton, Hawaii, Treasurer. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES 


Miss Persia C. Campbell, 12 Spring Street, Sydney, New South 

Wales, Australia. 

G. L. Wood, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Victoria 
Australia. 

John Nelson, Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, Canada. 

L. T. Chen, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai, China. 

*Taneo Taketa, 3 Sanchome, Mitoshiro-cho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Parliamentary Library, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

Edward C. Carter, 129 East 52d Street, New York, U. S. A. 


* Executive Secretary. 


CENTRAL SECRETARIAT 


J. Merle Davis, General Secretary. 

Charles F. Loomis, Associate General Secretary. 
J. B. Condliffe, Research. 

Elizabeth Green, Editor. 


Address: Box 1561, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS 
“PACIFIC DATA” 


As Institute members who have been receiving both publications wil 
note, we have discontinued mailing Paciric Data, the fortnightly clip-sheet, 
with the News Butietin. Those who are interested to continue receiving 
Paciric Data have been asked to signify their desire, and the sheet will be 
mailed to them every two weeks. 

In making the above request we welcomed critical comments on Pacific 
Data. In view of the nature of some of the comments which have returned 
to us, we take opportunity to make this explanation: 

Paciric Dara is intended primarily for newspapers; for editors and 
feature writers. It is designed for their convenience in clipping, pasting 4 
copy, or filing topically for reference. This is the “why” of the incon- 
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yenient size which some members not of the journalistic persuasion have 
mentioned, and accounts for our being unable to comply with suggestions 
for a change in form. We are glad to supply these fortnightly nuggets of 
Pacific information to all members who may find them of use, but their 
primary object is to disseminate little-known facts about Pacific affairs to 
the newspaper press of this area. 


TRANSLATION SERVICE 


With this issue of the NEws BuLLETIN we are inaugurating on a small 
scale a new department which it is hoped may grow into a valuable section 
of the periodical. This is a department of translation and digesting of 
articles, designed to exchange some of the periodical opinion of Pacific 
countries. 

This month Professor S. C. Lee of the University of Hawaii, member 
of the Advisory Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations, has 
reviewed the variety of Chinese-language periodicals to which the Institute 
subscribes, and has made digested translations of the outstanding articles on 
subjects of timely interest. 

Next month it is expected that a similar review of Japanese periodicals 
will be prepared by Dr. Tasuku Harada, also of the University of Hawaii 
and the Institute’s Advisory Committee. Arrangements are in process for 
securing such magazine reviews or excerpts from Australia, New Zealand 
and elsewhere. 

The service is as yet in an experimental stage, and it is hoped that means 
of perfecting it will develop consistently and speedily. To know not only 
physical facts about neighbor nations, but the even more vital facts of what 
those nations are thinking and feeling, is of definite importance in furthering 
understanding. 


The editor will welcome codperation in the development of this depart- 
ment, 


INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 


For several months the News Bu.uetin has been following the plan of 
presenting a series of short articles describing the various types of interna- 
tional organizations functioning in the countries of the Pacific. It is hoped 
thereby to point out useful agencies in this field and at the same time to 
clarify the position and inter-relation of these agencies. 


Dr. Fan Yuan-lien wrote of the China Foundation in China and the 
China Institute in America. Mr. Quincy Wright told of the plans of the 
Norman Wait Harris Foundation in Chicago. Last month we featured 
Dr. Paul Monroe’s illuminating article on the work of the International 
Institute of Teacher’s College. This month Mr. James McDonald tells of 
the inception and history of the Foreign Policy Association of America. 
We have asked for similar articles from other countries. 
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A BRITISH APPRAISAL 
By LioneL Curtis 


Mr. Lionel Curtis, member of the British Group at the 1927 Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, and Honorary Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, London, addressed a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce iy 
San Francisco on the return of the Conference members last August, and since some 
of his remarks are extremely pertinent we reprint them here for the benefit of the 
National Council members who were unable to hear them. 

The closing paragraphs of the following are excerpted from an unreported tal 
made by Mr. Curtis before the University Club of Honolulu just prior to his dp. 
parture in August. We are indebted to Mr. Curtis for permission to use these 
statements. 


I will try to give you my own impression of this conference. Per. 
sonally, I learned more of Pacific questions than I had gathered in the 
whole of the rest of my life. I am further convinced that the groups are 
returning to their several countries with views—not one view, but with 
different and perhaps opposite views, that in those countries will take root 
downwards and bear fruit upwards with all the propagating power of seeds. 
In Canada billions of bushels were grown from a single grain. A sound 
opinion is of all things the most vital. Once upon a time there was only 
one man in the world who believed that the earth moved and went round 
the sun. Today every school child knows that Copernicus was right. Truth 
like gold looks after its own circulation when once it is properly mined 
and minted. 

The criticism I have heard is that the discussions at Honolulu tended 
to get away from realities. Of course they did and the men who were 
there were not responsible. A time has come in the world’s history when 
men of affairs cannot afford to leave either the mining or minting of public 
opinion to philanthropists and professors. The truth about life cannot be 
found by the man whose function it is to think, unless he can work in the 
closest contact with the man whose function it is to act. 

In the Royal Institute of International Affairs one of the discoveries 
we have made is that bankers and men who trade with countries abroad 
acquire a fund of information the political value of which they themselves 
do not realize. Or rather, they only realize it when they come to discuss it 
with people accustomed to handle political questions. 

You business men may say that you have not time for conferences. 
The American group had one man in big business who told me that he 
had to devote half his whole time to public affairs. Sir Arthur Currie’s 
comment on this statement is worth repeating. He expressed the opinion 
that great corporations should so arrange their organization that some at 
least of the directors can give part of their time to public affairs. It is not 
good enough to have one partner who gives all his time to public affairs 
and none to business. 

The men you want at meetings like this are men accustomed to deal 
with facts and to make decisions upon them. It’s no use your saying that 
professors left to themselves don’t count. They do. They know much 
better than you how to influence public opinion, for that is their business. 
Wrong views are just as fatal to the peace of the world as a false coinage 
is to business. And the opposite of all this is just as true. The present 
situation in China has arisen because until lately the professors ignored its 
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problems and for more than a century left them to traders and bankers. 
If you now make the opposite mistake you will some day wake to see your 
Matson and Dollar ships painted with camouflage and making zigzags to 
dodge torpedoes. 

If you want to prevent such a thing, I see no other means you can take 
than that which the founders of this Institute have taken, provided always 
that men of affairs pull their weight in it. It’s a great beginning, which 
has to be judged not by what it has been or is, but by what it may be. 
It's the first real attempt at political cooperation between peoples as dis- 
tinguished from governments. And much more important than the con- 
ference is the secretariat which between conferences ought to supply the 
national groups with a clear and continuous stream of facts. In the end 
the Institute will stand or fall by the secretariat, for its quality will deter- 
mine the quality of the conference. 

The difficulties before us are immense. The governing body of the 
Institute is called the Pacific Council, which in actual fact exists only for 
one fortnight in every two years, that is to say, while the conference is 
sitting. The council itself has recognized this fact by delegating practically 
the whole of its powers to the President till the next conference meets. I 
take this opportunity of saying that President Wilbur has the absolute and 
unqualified confidence of every member of the British group to which I 
belong. 

On the 18th of December last our government took the greatest curve 
ever taken in foreign affairs by committing the British Commonwealth to 
a policy which American friends of China had been preaching for the last 
ten years. In support of that policy all parties in England are united. 
We, as members of all those parties, went to Honolulu hoping to learn 
what practical steps can be taken in the present state of China towards 
carrying that policy into effect. When a man makes a promise he cannot 
be too prompt in finding the means to pay something on account. ‘This is 
doubly true of a nation which has publicly taken on its shoulders a great 
obligation. 

In Honolulu I said that with God’s help this Institute may become a 
vital organ in the framework of human society. It will either be that or 
less than nothing, for what will be lost if it fails is only to be measured 
by what will be gained if it succeeds. A failure now will throw back the 
hopes of international cooperation in the Pacific for years. A real success 
will lift its problems to a plane so high that their ultimate solution, however 
distant, will at least be in sight. 

Why are we British here? Our Royal Institute in London has been 
trying since the war to study the whole field of foreign relations. At first 
we naturally thought that the danger of war came from Europe. But 
presently some of us began to feel that an even worse danger was brewing 
in Asia. Then we got your invitation to come to this conference, and so 
we tried to discover how and why this Institute had come into being. 

There are two lessons from the experience of the first Conference. In 
the first place, you found that the two hemispheres are both parts of one 
world. In the second place, you found that the Institute had moved from 
the plane of religion to the plane of politics. Now I am the last to say 
that religion and politics have nothing to do with each other. In my view 
politics is religion turned inside out, and religion is politics turned outside in. 
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The founders of this Institute have built better than they knew. A, 
I said to Mr. Atherton the other day, “You have lit a candle that by 
God’s help may never be put out.” In this little island has come into being 
something that may grow to a vital organ in the framework of human 
society. It may yet become too great for the cradle in which it was nursed. 
The League of Nations was the first real achievement in cooperation be. 
tween governments. The Institute of Pacific Relations was the first real 
attempt at cooperation between peoples. 


As Sir Arthur Currie has said, this movement is not yet clear of the 
rocks. It is no secret that the gathering of the conference in 1925 was 
viewed with anxiety by officials in your own government departments. |'m 
not surprised; and yet I admire the courage of the men who decided to 
take the risks. If you want to do anything big in this world you haye 
got to live dangerously. But if you wish to avoid disaster, you had best 


look the dangers in the face. .. . 


But I should give you a false impression of my innermost thoughts if 


I closed on a note of shipwreck and storm... . 


Yesterday I was thinking of China, her long anguish, one-quarter of 
human society in dire confusion, a growing threat to the peace of mankind— 
when I came to that cleft in your rocks where the eye suddenly falls on a 
riot of mountains and waters, and these words came to my mind: 


“And though the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And though by eastern windows only 

When daylight comes, comes in the light, 

The sun climbs upward slow, how slowly! 
But westward look, the land is bright.” 


And so it will be, when you and I have gone West. 


NEWS NOTES 
FROM LONDON 


The General Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations is in receipt of the 
following letter, dated London, 20th January, 1928: 


Dear SIR: 


I am instructed by the Council of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs to let you know that the Council has been requested by the British 
Group, which attended the Conference at Honolulu last summer, to arrange 
that the Royal Institute should act as National Unit for Great Britain of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. I am glad to be able to inform you that 
the Council is prepared to accede to this request. 

The Council has taken this decision in the belief that the two Institutes 
are equally debarred from the promotion of policies and from propaganda; 
and that members attending conferences speak in every case as individuals 
and not as representing their national unit. The Council further understood 
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that the British Group, when in Honolulu, had explained that, in the event 
of the Royal Institute becoming a national unit, it would be unable at this 
time to commit itself to the raising of funds on behalf of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations other than such funds as would provide for the expenses 
of the delegates attending conferences. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) F. B. Bourpmion, Secretary, 

Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


Dr. FAN YUAN-LIEN 

Dr. Fan Yuan-lien of the China Foundation for the Promotion of Edu- 
cation and Culture, well-known to members of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and to others interested in international activities, has succumbed 
to death, according to word from Dr. J. B. Condliffe written while the latter 
was still in China. News Bulletin readers will remember an informative 
article on the organization and plans of the China Foundation from 
Dr. Fan’s pen, which appeared in the December issue. His is a heavy loss 
to science and culture in China and to international relations in general. 


U. S. R. 


A United Press dispatch dated Berlin, January 27, reports an interview 
with Secretary J. Merle Davis on his arrival there from Moscow. The dispatch 
quotes Mr. Davis as announcing that the Soviet Government has formed a 
provisional committee to act as an organizing body for the Russian branch 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The purpose of Mr. Davis’ journey to 
Moscow was to confer with leaders of the Society for Cultural Relations 
and others, on Russian participation in the next Institute Conference. 

From Berlin Mr. Davis proceeded to Paris and London. He was 
scheduled to have sailed from Southampton on February 16 for New York. 


BACK FROM GENEVA 

Mr. Frank C. Atherton, treasurer of the Pacific Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, who has been in Europe and the United States 
since the July Conference of last year, returned to Honolulu on February 
15. On the 17th Mr. Atherton addressed a luncheon meeting of the Hawaii 
Council, speaking on the subject of his Geneva experiences under the title 
“Geneva; Honolulu of Europe”—the Press’ favorite “Honolulu . 
in inverse ratio. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNALIST 


The Honolulu Headquarters of the Institute has enjoyed several visits 
from M. Jacques-Edouard Chable of Geneva. M. Chable is a young jour- 
nalist on a world tour and is corresponding for Le Journal de Genéve, La 
Gazette de Lausanne, Le Bund, Le Figaro, and other notable European 
journals. He is particularly interested in observing race relations. 

M. Chable has been for a number of months in the United States and 
five or six weeks in Hawaii. From here he goes on to Samoa and 
Australasian ports and the Orient. Two years ago M. Chable was in 
Africa, following which he produced a volume on relations of black and 
white on that continent. He was in touch with the work of the Institute 
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of Pacific Relations through press reports and through members of the 
American Group while in the United States, and professes much interest jn 
its future. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


The central staff of the Honolulu headquarters of the Institute has 
inaugurated an Informational library on Pacific affairs. Miss Clara Chung, 
graduate in Library Science from Simmons College, Boston, and M. A. 
from Columbia, daughter of one of the foremost members of the Chinese 
community in Honolulu, has catalogued the Institute’s collection of books, 
under the supervision of the head cataloguer of the University of Hawaii 
Library. 

For the past month and a half Miss Chung has been engaged full time 
in developing an information file of fugitive material—pamphlets, newspaper 
clippings, excerpted articles, documents of various sorts dealing with statis- 
tical data and live problems especially applicable to the Pacific area. She 
has prepared and card indexed this material in accordance with a scheme of 
subject headings worked out by Elizabeth Green and Charles F. Loomis of 
the Central staff. It will be largely augmented by material brought back 
from Europe and the Orient by General Secretary J. Merle Davis and 
Dr. J. B. Condliffe, and should prove the beginning of a very valuable 
reference file on Pacific information. 

Miss Chung is now continuing as half-time librarian with the Institute, 
and is assisting Professor Shao-chang Lee of the University of Hawaii in 
cataloguing a comprehensive and valuable gift of Chinese volumes for the 
University Library. 


AMERICAN ConrTACcTs 


Mr. E. C. Carter, Secretary of the American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, has been engaged in making a contact tour of the States 
during parts of January and February, in the interest of strengthening the 
American group and giving greater solidity to its program. 

He has been most recently on the Pacific Coast and has spoken fre- 
quently before varied gatherings. Late advices from him report splendid 
cooperation from leading persons in this section. 


I. P. R. THE MaGaZzINneEs 


The Central Headquarters has received a series of three articles on the 
Institute by Dr. Francisco Benitez, appearing in La Opinion y El Com- 
mercio of Manila. The articles are written in the Spanish language. 

The Canadian Journal of Religious Thought for December, 1927 prints 
an article about the July conference by T. F. Mcllwraith, entitled “An 
Experiment in International Relations.” Professor W. J. Hinton of the 
University of Hongkong had an unsigned article about the Institute in the 
South China Morning Post of November 15, 1927. The article has just 
come to our attention, and is an excellent interpretation. 
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HAVANA AND HONOLULU 


“The Pan-American Conference is a flop, the newspaper men have so 
decreed it. The knights of the portable typewriter are sad because they 
want prizefights between the delegations aud aren’t getting them. They 
sit about sadly, their ears cocked for pistol shots which they do not hear.” 

So says Bruce Bliven, member of the editorial staff of The New 
Republic, now in Havana. His correspondence from the Pan-American 
Conference, from which we quote, appears in the February 8 issue of that 
journal under the title—““Havana: The Mill of the Gods.” His expression 
is interestingly reminiscent of certain debates on publicity which occurred 
at Honolulu last July. 

“Yet there are plenty of differences of opinion,” Mr. Bliven continues, 
citing the World Court as possible arbiter of American disputes, the 
proposed Western Hemisphere Customs Union, the League of Nations, etc. 
Yet these differences do not satisfy the reporters, for, as Mr. Bliven says, 
“On the whole, the conflict of interest is more apparent than real.” 

“The leg-weary reporter,” he continues, “sometimes finds it hard to see 
the Conference for the committees. It may be as well, therefore, to get 
back to a few fundamentals. 

“Even if the big issues are all put away in the refrigerator for 
another half-decade, the Conference is valuable. On twenty minor matters 
—sanitation, communication, immigration, social legislation—solid progress 
is being made. 

“And it is something just to get delegates around one table, to see how 
like ourselves are these old people who have their winter in summer or not 
at all. This would be true even if the Conference were forbidden to draw 
up any formal resolutions, conventions, treaties; and perhaps such a gath- 
ering, on the order of the Institute of Pacific Relations, would be the most 
useful one that could be held. 

“Latin America, too, is growing. Some day it may be able to match 
strength for strength, insolence for Nordic insolence. In that day . . . but 
this verges on philosophy; and who wants to be philosophic, in Havana, 
in February ?” 

The Argonaut, a weekly journal of affairs published in San Francisco, 
likewise comments on the publicity policy of the Havana meeting and its 
editorial was in turn commented upon by other Pacific Coast papers. ‘The 
Argonaut’s editorial is headed “More ‘Open Covenants,’” and _ begins: 
“Though staunch fidelity to the promptings of the national get-together 
spirit empels the public to join the hallelujah chorus of the daily press 
over the ‘Ousting of Secret Diplomacy at Cuba Meet,’ nevertheless some- 
where one senses a rift in the lute, a fly in the ointment, or some other 
such hyperbolical ailment or lesion that might mar a hallelujah chorus .. . . 

“What was it that wrecked the Naval Armaments Conference at 
Geneva? Why did the Institute of Pacific Relations at its recent con- 
vention at Honolulu elect to exclude reporters from its discussions of 
international affairs ? 

“There seems little reason to doubt that it was the prejudiced if not 
f ‘alicious publicity given by journalists, or their editors at home, to differ- 
ent sides of the discussions at Geneva that rendered the Naval Armaments 
Conference a fiasco. 

“The members of the Institute of Pacific Relations, profiting by the 
experience of Geneva, and their knowledge of the insular prejudices and 
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ignorance of most American newspapers and journalists in respect of the 
non-American nations of the Pacific, decided to hold their discussions 
sensibly, behind closed doors, where they would be free from the 
restraints imposed by the open ears of ignorance. 

“They decided, in fact, not to waste their time on blatant and meaning- 
less international compliments for publication in organs of widely antago- 
nistic sentiments, but to get to work on their problems in circumstances 
that would insure the thoughtful and free consideration of those problems 
from all angles without the risk—nay, the certainty—of being howled 
down and execrated across the cables within a dozen hours if one speaker 
ventured to express an opinion antagonistic to the policy of some mission- 
ary-bound congressman or anti-Chinese or anti-something-else editor jn 
Chicago, or Los Angeles, or Dayton, Tennessee.” 


IN THE CHINESE VIEW 


Topics which have held leading interest in Chinese periodicals during the 
past few months, as translated by Professor Shao-chang Lee of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, are the following: 

JAPAN’S NEW POLICY IN CHINA, The Eastern Miscellany, September 25, 


1927. 
THE POPULATION PROBLEM OF CHINA, The Eastern Miscellany, Sep- 
tember 25, 1927. 


GENEVA CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT, The § 


Eastern Miscellany, September 25, 1927. 

COMMUNISM IN CHINA, “Chi-nan”, January 2, 1928. 

THE CHIANG-SUNG MARRIAGE AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE IN CHINA, Truth and Life, January 28, 1928. 

THE RAILROADS IN MANCHURIA, The Board of Communications Weekly, 
January 5, 1928. 


Professor Lee has translated the following excerpts from other articles 
of interest. 


P. R. 

In the December issue of the “Association Progress”, many significant 
papers presented at the Second Session of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
were printed. Among the articles printed are: 

China and the Pacific Relations During 1925-27 David Z. T. Yui 
China’s Industrial Development D. K. Lieu 
The Labor Movement in China 
China’s Treaty Problems 
(1) Extraterritoriality—and Its Relinquishment. 
(2) Tariff Autonomy—and Its Exercise. 
(3) Concessions and Settlements—and Their Transference to 
Chinese Rule. 
The Problem of Population and Food Supply in Japan Shiroshi Nasu 
The Progress of Population O. E. Baker 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Contemporary Review, January 4, 1928) 


“The Chinese Nationalist Movement and Foreign Relations” is the title of 
a lengthy article in which the author brings forth the following points: 

The Chinese Nationalist Movement is confronted with not only internal 
problems but also with her foreign relations. This Movement has been 
handicapped by many obstacles of foreign origin. For instance, last year, 
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when the Nationalist army marched up to Peking by way of Tsi-nan on 
the eve of success, Japan suddenly sent her troops to Shantung with many 
excuses to obstruct the advance of the Nationalist army. We should learn 
a lesson from this. We must realize now that the people of China must 
not only pay attention to the military movement of the Nationalists, but also 
to the foreign relations of their country. 

But it is not an easy thing to bring about good foreign relations when 
the Nationalist Government is divided into factions. Ever since the Nation- 
alist split China’s foreign relations have been growing worse. The Powers 
seemed to respect the Nationalist Movement when Hankow and Woochang 
were captured and ruled by the Nationalists, but after the Nanking Accident 
the foreign powers tightened their grip on China. Gunboats were again 
playing along the Yangtze River. Japan strove hard to carry out her Man- 
churian policy. There was talk of an alliance between Japan and Soviet 
Russia. All of these mean much to the detriment of Chinese life. . 

How are we going to improve our foreign relations? First, adopt a 
definite policy toward Japan, and formulate a new policy toward Russia. 
But that is not an easy thing to do. It is therefore very necessary that we 
should study the situation thoroughly. In regard to tariff autonomy, aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality, restoration of concessions and other fundamental 
matters, we must have a very thorough study from all points of view before 
we can lay out a plan of action. 


EDUCATION IN CHINA 
(Educational Quarterly, September, 1927) 


Eighty-five per cent of the Chinese population is agricultural, that is to 
say, in China there are 340,000,000 people living in villages. In the face of 
this fact, it would mean a gigantic undertaking to start a village educational 
movement. In order to start this movement right many experiments have 
been made by the China National Association for the Advancement of 
Education in several villages around Nanking and also by the Mass Educa- 
tion Movement in several districts around Peking. ‘The aim of this village 
education is that within these coming few years 100,000,000 teachers will be 
trained to teach in these village schools, so that 100,000,000 small village 
communities will enjoy the new life which is the life of New China. 

What is being done at the several experimental village schools? Let 
us visit one of them. At six o'clock in the morning, we see all these 
village boys assembled in their school. You see the teachers and the stu- 
dents cleaning up the whole school premises. In less than half an hour the 
whole school is put in good shape and ready for use. Next, you see the 
students assembled in the school court-yard, hoisting their national flag and 
singing. After that they enter into their classrooms. Then there is the 
inspection of eyes, fingers, teeth, etc. of the students to see that they are in 
good condition and are clean. After this physical examination they begin 
to study writing, reading, arithmetic, and other subjects, chiefly such as have 
to do with village life. They study until noon. Then some of the older 
students tell them something about national affairs, and they are afterward 
requested to return home and tell their own people what they have heard. 
The students are later required to make a report to the teachers on the re- 
actions of their families. 

The school has classes in manual work, such as carpentry, etc. There 
are occasional social gatherings, community nights and the like. Many stu- 
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dents become active in field work. A new thousand-character textbook has 
been written specially for the use of village boys and girls. Studying one 
hour a day for four months, a boy or girl can master one thousand Chinese 
common characters (or words). With this thousand characters as their too] 
they can write letters or read ordinary newspapers. This village school is 
established not only for the benefit of the boys and girls of the village but als 
for the adults. This is one of the educational rehabilitation projects being 
conducted in China in spite of the political turmoil. 


THE WAGES OF CHINESE LABORERS 
(Eastern Miscellany, September 25, 1927) 


Money is owing to the laborers in all the industrial districts in China, 
The laborers or workmen, besides receiving regular wages, obtain what js 
known as reward-money. The purpose of this reward-money is to encour- 
age the ‘exercise of skill and patience so as to make the finished products 
better in every way. On festival days the laborers are also given reward- 
money. That is a sort of present or gift which Chinese employers from 
time immemorial have bestowed upon their employees. 

The Nan-Yang Brothers Tobacco Company does not give any reward- 
money to its employees or workmen. This company keeps such money for 
the employees so that after they have reached old age or after death or 
when they meet with accidents, some funds might be available for their 
family. 

In a certain Shanghai cotton mill, a certain insurance fund is estab- 
lished to take the place of reward-money. Every month this mill saves 
some reward-money for its employees. Because of misunderstanding the 
employees started a strike and consequently the cotton mill abolished this 
system, and adopted another method in dealing with its laborers or work- 
men. All workmen who do good work or show skill receive reward- 
money; those who do not work according to the required system are fined. 


BOOKS OF THE PACIFIC 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF JAPAN 
By Herbert H. Gowen 

D. Appleton & Co., New York 

Price $4.00. 

Announcement comes that this long-awaited volume is off press; 458 
pages, and in convenient size and arrangement either for the general 
reader or for classroom purposes. 

It is to be expected that such an outline from the pen of Dr. Herbert 
H. Gowen, long a student of Japan and now head of the Department of 
Oriental studies at the State University of Washington, would be an 
accurate and sympathetic record. The Book Section of the San Francisco 
Chronicle characterizes it as “an excellent popular summary, dependable in 
presentation of fact and generous in spirit.” A review copy has not yet 
reached this office. 


CHINA: SYLLABUS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By Wilbur Laurent Williams 
Columbia University, New York 
Price $1.50. 
This is a study outline on China in its historical, political, cultural, social 
and international aspects, prepared by a Research Assistant of Columbia 
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University in collaboration with members of the various faculties interested 
in a survey course on the Far East. 

The preface states that the syllabus is intended for an experimental pre- 
sentation of a course in “Far Eastern Civilizations.” It is not clear for what 
type of student the course is meant. If for undergraduates, it would seem 
rather indigestible. For graduate rescarch work, not so. 

The syllabus is intensely compact. As an outline for a series of 
yolumes it would be comprehensive and excellent. As a syllabus it seems too 
huge to be encompassed in a single year’s study course. The amount of 
reading required by the detailed references of the outline would seem almost 
prohibitive if included in any general scheme of college courses. 

For the individual detached student it presents an excellent and careful 
plan of intensive study on China, her background and present problems. 
With one fault, that the bibliography seems over-extensive and indiscrim- 
ate. It would seem more advantageous to select and recommend a smaller 
list of reading material, indicating in each case the color, trend or tendency 
of the author’s treatment for the reader’s guidance, rather than to let him 
flounder through a mass of often contradictory and biased material. 

Criticism of one other point is conditioned by knowledge of the inten- 
tion and aim of the course. If it is meant to lead primarily and directly 
to a comprehension of today’s specific turmoil, well and good. If it is meant 
for the general student who desires a sound knowledge of Chinese culture 
and psychology, it is out of proportion. It is tempting but dangerous in so 
protracted a history as China’s to emphasize events since the period of 
foreign intercourse began in the 19th century, without giving a thorough 
treatment of the many centuries of civilization which form the background 
for this later era. 

It is announced that similar syllabi on Japan and India will be avail- 
able at a later date. 


CHINA, YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen 
Introduction by Dr. Ping-wen Kuo 

H. H. Wilson Co., New York 

Price $2.40. 

This is volume three of a second series of handbooks issued by the 
above publishing house, designed as guides in understanding outstanding 
modern problems. The compiler states that the volume in question “is 
an endeavor to represent the essential background, changes, and foreign im- 
plications back of the present upheaval in China, through selections from a 
varied and up-to-date literature.” 

The selection and arrangement of material has been made with the 
advice of Dr. Ping-wen Kuo, Director of the China Institute in America, 
formerly President of Southeastern University, Nanking, and the introduc- 
tion is from his pen. 

The volume has three divisions—China the Background, China Today, 
and International Relations. It includes Professor Shao-chang Lee’s valu- 
= comparative chart giving the chronological development of Chinese 
culture. 

The contents cover a wide range of historical and current publications, 
many of the excerpted articles being taken from excellent sources, but on 
the whole inclined perhaps to be a bit confusing to persons with no back- 
ground of familiarity with things Chinese. They include everything from 
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government statistics, historical essays, travel observations, etc., to current 
or recent newspaper and magazine articles by China authorities and repute 
authorities. 

As a representative collection of the English language literature aboy 
China it is interesting, and for the general reader who cannot keep yw 
with a wide variety of source material in his current reading, it makes , 
unique and useful reference. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC 
The China National Council 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai 

This report of the 1927 Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
published by the China Committee has just reached the Honolulu Heaé- 
quarters. It is a thick volume, edited by Mr. L. T. Chen, Secretary of the 
Chinese Group, and with an introduction written by him. Following the 
introduction the book is subdivided into eight. parts, with Appendices, 

Part I contains the nine opening addresses. 

Part II, China’s Treaty Problems, reprints three monographs by M. 
Joshua Bau, on Tariff Autonomy, Extraterritoriality, Concessions and Set- 
tlements, and Colonel Manton Davis’ paper on The Radio Situation. 

Part III, Jndustrialization of the Orient, containing Professor 1) 
Chen’s study of The Labor Movement in China, D. K. Lieu’s exposition of 
China’s Industrial Development, and Professor W. J. Hinton’s Statement 
on the Effects of the Industrial Development of the Orient on European 
Industries. 

Part IV, Industrialization of Other Pacific Countries, contains papers 
on that subject by R. W. Brock of Canada, Walter Nash of New Zealand, 
G. L. Wood of Australia, and Dr. Shiroshi Nasu of Japan. 

Part V, Land Utilization and Natural Resources, features O. E. Baker's 
data paper on Land Utilization in China, O. S. Lieu’s discussion of China's 
Food and Mineral Resources, Dr. Shiroshi Nasu’s presentation of the 
Problem of Population and Food Supply in Japan, Walter Nash's data 
on Food Resources of New Zealand, and Professor Griffith Taylor's paper 
on Resources of Australia. 

Part VI: Civilization East and West. This consists of Sophia Chen 
Zen’s two treatises: The Outstanding Cultural Assets of the Chines 
People, and The Chinese View of the So-called Material Civilization of 
the West. 

Part VII: Economic Problems. This includes The Role of the Banker 
in International Relations by Jerome D. Greene, Some Political and Eco- 
nomic Effects of International Movement of Capital by D. B. Copland, 
and The Financial Crisis in Japan by Junnosuke Inouye. 

Part VIII: Immigration and Emigration. For this section the editors 
have selected Legislative Aspects of Asiatic Migration, presented by the 


International Labour Office, the Effect of Migration on the Economic Con: | 


dition of Laborers and Lands to Which Migrants Go, by G. L. Wood 
Chinese Immigrants in New Zealand, by W. Mawson, and Australian 
Immigration Laws and Their Working, by A. H. Charteris. 
Appendices : 
1. Constitution of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
2. Daily Program of the 1927 Conference. 
3. Membership Directory of the 1927 Conference. 
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